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countless generations of thinking in terms of self, that is, of the material 
self." We can hasten our return to this limitless consciousness, which is 
also limitless will, by "doing good actions," which are always self-deny- 
ing, and by ' ' the direct action of the will on the character. ' ' This second 
way is dangerous, however, save for those well grounded in ordinary mor- 
ality. " The ultimate object of life is to acquire freedom from the limita- 
tions of the material world by substituting volitional for sensory conscious- 
ness," thus to shake off separate individuality, and to enter into the peace 
of Nirvana. 

Such, in very brief outline, is Dr. Bigelow's argument. He is evidently 
expounding a view with which he is in thorough sympathy, and does so 
with much skill. No conventional classification, such as materialism or 
idealism, as he justly remarks, is entirely adequate for a system of ideas 
so varied in origin, and so complex in their present connection and depend- 
ence. As it is here submitted as a philosophy of life, however, it is per- 
tinent to remark that it seems to involve at least three unfounded assump- 
tions : that, in Dr. Bigelow' s own words, ' ' broadly speaking, what is done 
for one's self is bad ; what is done for some one else is good ; " that all 
human individuality is constituted by material limitations only ; and that 
there is such a thing as a will entirely independent of and separable from 
the other factors in conscious experience. 

The evidence for rebirth instead of heredity which is given is interesting 
in the mouth of a physician, especially the statement that the close resem- 
blance of grandchild to grandparent usually occurs only once in a genera- 
tion, and when the grandparent has been dead less than ten years. 
"Heredity by physical transmission," remarks Dr. Bigelow, "offers no 
explanation of either fact. Whereas, from three to ten years is the ordi- 
nary interval for reincarnation, and the single resemblance is the natural 
result of the rebirth of a single soul." These are certainly to be classed 
with the things which are interesting if true ; but one would like to know 
the authority for them. 

As an attempt to interpret Oriental ideas to western minds, the book 
deserves high praise. In particular, the exposition of Karma is admirable ; 
and the nobler side of Japanese Buddhist doctrine is brought before the 
reader very effectively. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 

The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. By Charles Gray 
Shaw. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim. ; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1908. — pp. xii, 279. 

It is a little difficult to convey an adequate notion of Professor Shaw's 
book. Not only does the nature of the results not lend itself easily to a 
summary statement, but the personal equation also is likely to enter a good 
deal into one's judgment. There are readers to whom it will undoubtedly 
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appeal as a notably profound and penetrating study, while I can easily con- 
ceive that to another type of mind it will seem a rather unintelligible ex- 
ample of a vicious philosophical method. Personally I am a little inclined 
to feel that there may be some excuse for both judgments. Certainly not 
much is done to conciliate a possibly hostile critic by telling him in a clear 
and straightforward way just what the point is. If one were inclined to be 
ill-tempered, one might complain that the author has at times a preference 
for saying a thing several ways obscurely, rather than one way clearly. 
This is specially in evidence in the early part of the book, so that the reader 
is fortunate if at the end of a hundred pages he begins to get a notion of 
what it is all about. This may be inherent in the nature of the subject 
matter, but I hardly think it is. The writer's style is suggestive and cumu- 
lative rather than systematic or argumentative. He depends, for convey- 
ing his meaning, upon building it up gradually in the reader's mind 
through a leisurely succession of partial insights, a turning of his subject 
from side to side with frequent repetitions, intended to let in each a little 
additional light. The justification for this probably is, that the main out- 
come is to recommend not so much a set of particular doctrines as the va- 
lidity of a certain type of experience, whose understanding depends upon 
the whole spiritual background. But he does not sufficiently remember 
that while he has himself the clue for interpreting his utterances, the reader 
is still without this. The result is that what is intended to be illuminating 
is, through a certain lack of incisiveness, too apt to be, instead, cryptic and 
a little disheartening, and the real merits of the book are therefore likely to 
be overlooked by the less persevering. 

However when — or if — one gets the meaning that is there, it is well 
worth considering. Professor Shaw approaches religion from what he calls 
the cultural, as opposed to the metaphysical and to the psychological or 
anthropological standpoints. The nature of religion he finds in the con- 
demnation and negation of the natural world, and the effort of the soul to 
find a home in a supersensible realm in which it shall realize itself and 
attain to blessedness. The purpose of the book is to demarcate this sphere 
of religion as a living form of man' s spiritual life, limited, therefore, from 
within rather than from without, and carrying within itself the test of its 
own objective validity, — a matter not of the perception of utilities in the 
world of sense, or the deduction of values in the world of concepts, but of 
the soul's destiny in the spiritual world order. As such a concrete form of 
human experience, it is nothing if not positive and historical, and therefore 
is to be interpreted rather in the light of aesthetics and rights, than 
of logic or ethics. This breaking of the connection between religion and 
speculative theory is perhaps most definitely the main impression which the 
book leaves. The finding of the positive content of the spiritual life in the 
conception of the social consciousness suggests a positive philosophy which 
is of interest, but it is left in too schematic a form to be easily amenable to 
criticism. 
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Whatever the judgment upon its results, the book shows an originality 
and independence which clearly indicate that it is drawing upon a fund of 
genuine and first-hand experience. One comes across every now and then 
a bit of real and even striking insight, emphasized at times by a well-turned 
and effective sentence. Whether the outcome is satisfactory will of course 
be judged differently according to one's philosophical prepossessions. My 
own impression is, — though I confess I am not sure that I have got fully 
the bearings of Professor Shaw's position, — that our intellectual under- 
standing as shown in ethical or metaphysical theory has been interpreted 
too abstractly, and separated too sharply from the sphere of religion. That 
religion has its origin in human nature rather than human reason, that it 
begins not with a bit of curiosity about the world but with a mighty con- 
cern for human life, that the idea of God springs spontaneously from the 
religious consciousness rather than is the outcome of theistic argumentation, 
is both true, and eminently important. The doubt that I feel about the 
attitude of Professor Shaw, and of those who think like him, has to do with 
the apparent tendency to suppose that when we have shown that religious 
knowledge is not the same as knowledge about religion, we are thereby at 
liberty to regard the latter as superfluous. It may be that I do not attain 
to the religious life primarily through my reason, and that when I am thus 
reasoning I am not in enjoyment of religious blessedness. But, on the 
other hand, when I am immersed in the religious satisfaction I am equally 
not a philosopher. And one may still think that rational processes have a 
real part to play in dealing with the religious object, not indeed as a form 
of religion, but in my capacity as an intellectual being. For it is the very 
essence of reason that it claims to comprehend and evaluate the whole of 
life. Professor Shaw would seem to me, — again if I do not misinterpret 
him, — to withdraw the concepts of religion within its own special sphere, 
and in so doing to ignore certain just claims of the rational will to under- 
stand. Religion, for example, may be content simply to negate the natural 
world ; philosophy, or at least some philosophers, who have a certain in- 
tellectual temperament, must continue to demand that this world be given 
still some positive place in a consistent world scheme. The fault of the 
book, therefore, seems to me to be that it tends to substitute a description 
and interpretation of the inner character of the religious experience for a 
full philosophy of religion, to hold that it is enough for the philosopher to 
give religion its proper place as a form of life, without needing also to render 
the concepts which religion uses intellectually consistent with the other 
forms of human conception. But even from the standpoint of such a 
criticism one may recognize freely the very considerable value of the inter- 
pretative study. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 



